





\tion which may at first appear to admit of no argu- 


ca poy I have yet seen, which will convince me that his| 
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“ Ia Europe, periodical papers of this kind receive the frendly influence 
“ of the rich, the noble, and the learned ; we ¢ indeed of the extent of 
“ the civilization of a people, by their literary production, aml the encour- 
“agement which is bestowed upon them. The utility of these gazettes, 
“ aaah, like streams, carry the waters of knowledge to great distances, and 
% scatter them over many lands, to improve and fertilize them: the — 
© expense at which they are afforded, and the amusement which they yie 
“to many, who, without them, would, perhaps, never participate inthe plea- 
“ sure of reading; all combine to induce the liberal, the philanthropic, and 
“ the public spirited, to cherish and promote them.” 








REASON AND PASSION. 

Does man speak the sentiments of his heart in the 
cool and reflecting hour of sober reason, or in the 
phrensied hour of burning passion? This is a ques- 
ment, since many will be ready to exclaim, that when 
under the influence of rage, man is not himself, and 
‘consequently cannot then speak aught beside what is 
prompted by the power that rules him. Iam ready 
to confess, that the hasty word will often call for mo- 
ments of sincere repentance, from him who utters it; 
but it must be reasoning much less sophisticated, than 


Porceew dors not spring from- regret; that he has Spoken | 
without deceit, instead of the belief or certainty that 
the has spoken incorrectly, 

In the calm of the passions he reflects, and cloaks 
his words under the specious garb of dissimulation ; 
while in anger, he is thrown off his guard, and in an 
incautious moment utters what has been rankling in 
his heart, while he refused to trust it to his tongue. 
He may commonly make professions of friendship, 
and self-interest may hold forth inducements to make 
bim seem regardful of the welfare of others; but if, 
when from some slight cause he becomes irritated. he 
has our every fault, * set in a note book, learned and 
conned,” [ should very justly suspect that his plea- 
sant moments had been oniy feigned; that he was 
burning within, with all the fires which uncurbed tem- 
per and a malignant disposition can produce; while 
his outside wore the smile of complacency, and that 
his left hand*was supporting an olive branch of Peace 
over our heads, while his right pointed the sword of 
While he 
bows submissive to the cool dictates of an unimpas- 
sioned how, he speaks the careful language of the 
head; but when passion holds the reins, and he speaks 
from the impulse of an excited moment, the senti- 
ments flow directly from, and indicate the true situa- 
tion of his heart. 


extirmination at our unsuspecting hearts. 


It matters not whether he be under the direful im- 
pulse of a passion as malignant as ever burned in the 
bosom of a fury, or whether he be led from his studied 
language by a softer, purer, glow. The effect will 
be the same. The depravity of his nature is such. 
that only when excited by love sincere, or hatred vile, 
does truth escape from his lips, and such the base- 
ness and depravity of mankind that the heart seldou, 
if ever, puts off its cautious dress, unless in a watchless 


sent controversy has arisen, and sorrow that thelr 
opinions have been wrong, and their confidence mis~ | 
placed. If secret enemies open the eloquence of their | 
hate,.ovr ears are stunned with the roar of long for- | 
gotten battles, and our memories refreshed by minute 
details of controversies that would have been consign- 
ed to oblivion’s night, had not long-nursed hatred, | 
cherished them in silence, and deep, malicious enmi- | 
ty brooded over them in solitude. 


A young man, whom I shall call Eugene, was) 


| 
he hated, and 9 great regard for a family whom ~ 
cretly he contemned. Nature had mingled in bim a} 
compound of intellectual knowledge and depravity, | 


and while he was to the view as pure and harmless, 


mount, he was filled with destruction within. 
only in the eruption of the mighty volcano of his pas- 
sions, that he was to be seen as he was, and wo be- 
tide the who 
hen to be in his power. 

will he strove to gain, and who 


became a dupe to his art, was worthy of being esteem- 
ed, and capable of returning it. 


unfortunate, was 580 miserable as 


He could affection- 
ately seize the hand which would fain have put a dag- 
ger in his heart, and tell all his joys and all his sor- 
rows to him, who envied his every pleasure, and feasted 
himself on his every wo. So effectually did the dis- 
sembler deceive his credulous companion, and so 
closely did he imagine the veil to be drawn around 
his intended victim, that at length Eugene, too confi- 
dent of his false powel, ventured to solicit bis sanction 
aud assistance in the perpetration of an act, at once 
base and dishonourable. But fortunately, his power 
extended less far than he had conjectured; he was 
contronted and foiled in his disgraceful career, his 
every stratagem was counteracted and his plans frus 
trated, where he expected certain success and hoped 
for unopposed progress. Deluded and deluding, he 
reflected not that the longer he concealed his infamous 
designs, they wou? ‘strike with the more horror when 
at length exposeag and that the more effectual the 
mask of hypocrisy he assumed, the greater would be 
his disgrace when it fell. No wonder, that his sur- 
prise was unbounded when he found a cool determined 
opposition, that thwarted his inclinations and blasted 
his resolves. His friend was excited by the disgust 
he instantly conceived for his contemptible deceiver, 
he spoke with a freedom of language that even asto- 
nished himself, and while he represented in glowing 
terms, and placed in its true light, the effects of such 
a procedure as he was urged to adopt, he declared 
the sincere sorrow he felt in finding baseness where 
he expected honour, and when he recalled to view, 
the pleasures they had formerly enjoyed together, the 
intimacy that had been sustained between them, and 
the thousand little endearments that had passed, and 








hour. If sincere friends are provoked, we hear their 


compared it with the separation which must now take 





»~ | ‘e seling above his utterance, and the 
reproaches, kindly delivered with regret that the pre- || place , his feelings rose above 


prompted by self-interest, and a desire to further his || 
: . ~~ : | 
own views, to profess a friendship for a person whom)! 


as the snow on Alpine tops, like the white capped! 
It was| 


The youth whose goe)) 
unsuspectingLy | 
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mute language of feeling trickled from his eye and 
bedewed his noble cheek. It was a pure drop, wrung 
from virtue, and was an honour to the mamby whom 
it was shed. 

But what was at this time passing in the soul of 
Eugene? Surprised and confounded, he gave vert 
to the sentiments which he had hitherto concealed, 
jand thoughts too vile ever to have found a dwelling 
} 





in the breast of a being endowed with God's own 
image, were disclosed. He showed that he was in his 
jactions, a Villain—in his conversation, a blasphemer, 
and in his religion, an infidel. The shield, spread 
lover his heart by complacency, was removed; and 
ithe scrutinizing glance of his abused, astonished com- 


i|panion, sew bim in a new, a true light. 


| From this brief and imperfect sketch of the character 
and conduct of Eugene, it will be easy to believe, that 
| when his anger had been consumed, and the flame was) 





i extinguished within him, he could express contrition 
fou" 's grrors, acknowledge his mistake, and solicit for- 
| RS, tig noble-minded, and generous friend, 
pared (@!22uw hat bad passed, and assured the man 
by whoutt O's fq been wronged, that it would give’ 
him great pleasure at any time thereafter to be able 
to say, that man “yas in reality what the sunshine 
showed him, and that deception glided and influenced 
him only in the storm and whirlwind of his temper. 
But the station from which he then fell has never yet 
been regained, and never will. 

The lion who bites the hand of his keeper ought not 
to be blamed, since nature bas made him cruel, and 
stamped ferocity in his aspect. But unwise and foal- 
ish weuld he be, who when he had reece‘ ved a wound, 
would again trust himself to the mercy of an ungo- 
vernable beast. The man who could act like Eugene 
may be pardoned for his crime; but the like treat- 
ment would be merited, if his quandam friend, should 
refuse to learn by experience, and again put him- 
self ta his power. 


They yet live neighbours, and pass all the forms of 
civility whenever they meet. Eugene can assume the 
polish of the courtier, and flatter, where he hates—but 
cannot convince his acquaintance, that deceit and hy- 
pocrisy are not his characteristics, unless when under 
the influence of his passions. J. 


—— oe 





A cuntous cuarntot.—Among the curiosities taken 
some years since, out of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
there was one that much exercised the talents of the 
virtucso. 





it was a neat chariot of ivory, in which 
was placed a paroquet ; this machine was drawn by a 
grasshopper, the reins passing trom the mouth of the 
latter.to the bill of the paroquet. Many thought it 
only a jeu d’esprit, or whim of the artist; others con- 
sidered it as an emblem of a frivolous age; but the 
more scientific critics regarded it as a satire, and sug- 
gested, that the paroquet represented Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, and the grasshopper the famous Lo- 
custa, who was employed to poison Claudius, 
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*efarkness visible.” At this awlul 
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T HE c ABINET. 


THE FALSE SUBLIME. 


ly is sometimes amusing to observe the lofty flights 





ft modern writers, 
if life. 


mly are thew own powers put to the rack, but the 


in describing the common events 


To attain the due elevation of sublimity not 
whole range of literature us ransacked tor quotations, 


ind many an unoffending author is dragged in tr- 
mph, or cruelly tortured, 
In looking 


lay, | accidentally met with the 


for the entertainment of the 


sublic. over an old file of papers the other 


| 
following des« ripuion | 
of a fire, which I have copied for the edification of} 
hose paragraph-writers who may wish to —s1 


nence in this species of compositon. 





Finke '!'—At miduight’s dark mysterious hour be 
ippalling ery of fire! resounded through our streets, 
‘The throbs of anxiety beat bigh in every 
the pale-faced demon of dismay sat depicted on every 


countenance. All awlul 


to the 

scene of conflagration—crowd followed crowd, * 
wave.”” At first nought 
volumes of smoke piled 
but soon the de- 


* lifted his awful form,” 


rushed 


| 
bosom, andl 
| 


inpetuous 


as on 


i rolling flood wave urges 


was discerned but tnmense 
on smoke, *‘as Alps on Alps arise,” 


vouring element 


and com- 
menced the dreadful work of devastation, levelling 
with the dust the proudest structures of architecture, 
and “sweeping the earth with the besom of destruc- 
tion.”” But not long he raged in all the fury of his 
might, ere his progress was retarded by the opposing 
force of art. The engines arrived and poured upon 
him such copious ablutions es to “damp his ardour 
and abate 


his rage.” But awful was the struggle be- 


tween art and nature. For the engines now prevail- 
ing, the light was obscured and “sable night threw 


her dark mantle o'er the scene,"’ but soon the flames, 
riging with renovated strength, ** high towering he 


sky,” illumed * the palpable obscure,” 





and r Phy wil 





* Aghast ' deatruction's voice disparting foofs, 


Tumbling. all pree tpitate down “> 
Ratt'ling around, loud thundering to fe moon, 


which seemed to fancy's started ear, * the wreck off 
matter and the crush of There you might) 
see the pale-faced victim of care, struggling beneath) 
the burthen of his goods, and there was presented the! 
affecting spectacle of rats, cats, and dogs, reconciled | 


to each other by the common danger, and all endea- 


worlds.” 





] | THE 


verve (iid ter of Bob Mandy with ability, the scene betweet 


| scene : ene so deeply impressed us that we can proceed 
no farther. We feel sensible that this feeble and hasty 
idelineation of it will only serve to mock description 
of those the 
As the paper ts just going to press we would 
humbly crave that the justice of our literary censors, 
‘in considering this paragraph, may be mingled with 
merey , 


in the view who have witnessed ** sad 
| 


reality. 


though we at the same time feel sensible of 
the high and awful responsibility of an editor in di- 


lrectsng and Hnproving the taste of his generation, as 


‘newspapers are the only vehicle of information to a 
large poruon of our enlightened population. And al- 
though we do not pretend to the copious and flowing 
language of a Johnson or a Bolingbroke, we feel de- 
sirous to illuminate in a small degree the hemisphere 
,of our newspaper, and evince to the world that our 


type like the magnetic needle will always point to the 


|polar star of truth. 
] 








DRAMA, 


CHATHAM. 
Mr. Kixner’s first appearance this season took 
place on the evening of the 19th instant, 
presented Morton's 


when was 
fine comedy of * Speed the| 
Plough,” together with the after piece of * Turn Out.’ 

We former that Mr. 
Kilner in such parts as Sir Abel Handy has no supe- 


rior in America, and we have now no reason to alter’ 


have often said, on occasions, 


the conviction formed in “days of auld lang syne.” 
We always relish a good play when performed by 

. - ’ | 
good actors, and we prefer the comical phiz of Sir| 


Abel to the stupid countenance of Dr. 


Cantwell. 

Show me the person who relishes such plays as Speed | 
the Plough, and despises such trash as the Hypocrite, 
and I will show you a person of refinement and taste, | 
the opinion of our friends and enemies tothe contrary | 
notwithstanding. Mr. Thayer sustained the charae-| 





| bewildered : 











—— — ——— 
We could quote many more passages as 
beautiful as the above but they would only occupy 
room to no purpose—suffice it to say, 


ed performance. 


destroy Rg 


it was a finish- 
We have always however, thought 
Peregrine to be the 
merchant, and 
surely a blue round about jacket, with coarse panta- 


it improper for 
dress of a 


clothed in 
sailor—he is a rich India 


loons, and a slouched hat, is not the clothing ofa ca 
bin passenger worth a hundred thousand pounds ! The 
manager had better inquire into the propriety of such 
a dress before the next representation of this play, 
The Hon. Tom Shuffleton is a character for all good 
men to despise—an unprincipled exquisite, a fashiona- 
ble rake, a scholar of the new school, and the gre = 
compliment we can pay the performer, is tO say, 
was sufficiently contemptible to lose every friend. hy 
Colman would have applauded had he witnessed the 
efforts of the actor this evening. 
in wretched keeping —Mr. 
more justice to the author. 
in excellent hands, and almost beyond praise—who 
that was present did not feel the truth of this remark, 
from the lips of Peregrine : 


Job Thornberry was 
Roberts would have done 
Dennis Brulgruddery was 


**Mine host seems a little 
but he has been anxious I find for poor 
Mary, and ‘tis national in hin to blend eccentricity 
with kindness. John Bull exhibits a plain undeco- 
‘rated dish of solid benevolence, but Pat has a gay 
garnish of whim around his good nature; and if now 
and then ‘tis sprinkled in a little confusion, they must 
have vitiated stomachs who are not pleased with the 
embellishments.” but we 
linagine it was on account of indisposition. We must 
still insist that Mrs. Brulgruddery is not Mrs. Brul- 
gruddery without a red nose. Caroline and Mary de- 
lighted the audience with their appearance and 2 oe 


—— 


Dan was very imperfect, 
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ay rauneTs.—A gentleman once bought a sone 





Handy, junior, and Handy, senior, drew down loud 
acclamations of applause, ** What will the newspapers 
say! On such a time Sir Abel Handy, that friend 
lof science, invented this great machine!” 
Bob vociferates: 


To which 
* But Handy, junior will have the 
praise.” Handy, senior.”-—** Handy, junior.”— 
* Yes, Sir Abel invenit, Bob fecit!”’ In the rustic 
dance, Mr. Thayer was also very spirited, and ex- 








Nguring to escape. (‘This reminds us of an interesting || Blake, was sufficiently interesting to win the affections 


} cited peals of laughter. The part of Henry, by Mr. 


story of these animals when Holland was overflown|| of the audience, but Mr. Wallack should have per- 
by the opening of the dykes.) The devouring clement | formed the part. Mr. Roberts as Farmer Ashfield, 
had now made an alarming progress, and, borne on) ‘| gave general satisfaction, throughout. Mr. Robert- 
the wide-spread pinions of a north-eastern gale, Was | son, as Sir Phillip Blandford, wanted more anima- 
taking his flight across the spacious street, when lo !\|tion, Mesdames Waring, Hughes, Fisher, and Wal- 
the seraph of mercy descended from * heaven's high || stein, acquitted themselves with their usual success. 

chancery,” veiled in a drizzling rain to arrest the Thursday, July 21—Mr. Kilner’s second night.— 


work of devastation. We have not vet been able “ On this evening, George Colman’s admirable comedy 
ascertain the exact amount of damage produced w of Jobn Bull was presented. 
| 


the devouring element, but presume it must be great, 


Peregrine, - - - - Mr. Scott 

ue ’ , 
as the stable and hay-mow (with some other important Hon. Tom Shuffleton - Mr. Thayer, 
out-houses,) belonging to our worthy fellow-citizen, | Job Thornberry - - Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. ‘Tenant, fell victims to its rage. ‘Through the in- Dennis Brulgruddery Mt. Kilner, 

; : Dan - - + - + =~ Mr. Simpson, 
defatigable, prompt, and praise-worthy exertions of ou Mrs. Brulgruddery - Mrs. Walstein, 
enterprising citizens, three noble animals, (two horses | Lady Caroline - - ~- Mrs. Hughes, 
and a cow,) were rescued from impending destruction ; | Mary Thornberry - - Mrs. Waring 


but alas! were only rescued to expose their neues less 
About|} 


The part of Peregrine w 
on these boards. 


as never better represented 





heads to the * peltings of the pitiless storm.’ The author studied “ genuine na- 
when he wrote the character, and the 
The following senti- 
ment was delivered in a tone of voice which broke 
like music on the ear, and elicited a loud burst of ap- 
plause ; 


three o'clock the dreadful, destructive, and devastating lture,’ 


actor 





ravages of the devouring element, had nearly ceased ;|| stretly adhered to the author. 
was once fair and beautiful, would emit a transient 


glare of mountain flame to illumine the sable scenery **When we should be props to the lily in 


a country dealer. ‘ Now, my friend,” said he, = 
have bought your horse because I liked his appearance. 
I asked you no questions. Tell me now his faults, 
you know I have paid you—therefore you have noth- 
ing to fear.” * Faults,” replied the man, “ I know 
of no faults except two.”—'* What are they ?”— 
“Why, sir, he is hard to catch.” “Ido not mind 
that,” “if he be the devil. But what is the 
other fault!” rejoined he, with some impatience.— 
“Ah! sir,” replied Hodge, scratching his pate, ** he is 
good for nothing when you have catched him !” 


said he 


——— 

Tue wortp.—The world is like a vast sea—man- 
kind like a vessel sailing on its tempestuous bosom. 
Our prudence serves us for sails—the sciences fot 
oars. Good and bad fortune are the favourable oi 
contrary winds, and judgment is the rudder. With- 
out this last, the vessel is tossed by every billow, and 
will find shipwreck in every breeze. 

a 

Dissarisraction.—A drummer of the 104th regi- 
ment, executing his duty on an Irish recruit who was 
to receive a certain number of lashes, the fellow cried 
out, * Strike high, strike high.”—The drummer, who 
was also an Irishman, desirous of obliging his coun- 
tryman, did as he was requested; but the sufferer still 
continuing to roar out through pain, the drummer was 
offended—* The devil burn you,” quoth he, * there is 
no pleasing you, strike where you will.” 


queens 

Feneton.— At once the man of fashion and the 
saint of the court, Fenelon was every where wished 
for, and he never showed himself but to some chosen 


and useful friends. He united all the sprightliness, 





of night, and discover the awe-struck visages of the sur- 


the storm, ‘tis damnable to spring up like vigorous 
rounding multitude. But the horrible grandeur of the 


| 
“ 
but still at intervals the smouldering wreck of all th: atl 
; 
} 
| weeds, and twine about the drooping flower, till we 





all the complaisance, that the intercourse with women 
requires, with all the modesty and reserve, proper ta 
} 
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his profession. 


—————— = 


Unassuming with Burgoyne, sublime|} History of exerann.—The following is Gibbons} erwise, hereept I ire 











a ack. The Hamerican orse 


with Bossuet, brilliant with the courtiers, of graceful||account of the termination of his great historical ||/horen and ogs are not Aequil to the Hinglish-—he sa) 
work :—*'It was on the day, or rather night of the! he did not like our mode of living, because Ade Vin 


manners, a lively imagination, and affectionate the-|| 
ology, passionately fond ef virtue—the fire of his|| 
eves announced the most unconquerable passions, and 
istonishing victory. Amiable! 


his conduct the most 


genius! he excited a love ot virtue by his eloquence, 
g d 
full of 


Born to cultivate wisdom and humanity in kings, be 


erace, mildness, nobleness, truth, and taste. 


made the throne to resound with the miseries of the | 
human race, trodden under feet by tyrants; and the 
abandoned cause of the people found an advocate sa- 
perior to the urts of flattery ! What goodness of heart '| 
what sincerity! what a splendour of words and images! 


Who ever strewed so many flowers in a Style so na-| 


, | 
tural. so melodious, and so tender? Who ever orna-||idea, that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 


mented reason in so captivating a dress? 


low breeding, coarse manners, and vulgar habits, in 
order to be more honoured and flattered in their cir- 
ee=than you would be amongst your equals. 
would-be great man who courts popularity in coffee 
houses, will eventually be despised by those whose fa- 


vour he seeks by such degrading means, and test by 
| 


experience the truth of the maxim, that too much fa-|| : 
l\it signifies J should like to enter. 


miliarity breeds contempt. On the other hand, asi 


member that haughtiness inspires hatred, and you may| 


show yourself the friend and well-wisher of persons, 





whom you would not choose for intimates, much less 
for companions in dissipation. 


SS 
BRaZziLiaN LAZINESS.—** | was amused,” says Mrs. 
Graham, in ber Jounal, * at the apparent apathy of 


ef the Brazilian shopkeepers. If they are engaged, 


ithe lake, and the mountains. 


j;and agreeable companion; and that, whatsoever might 


i} be the future fate of my history, the life of the historian | 
PoruLarity.—Choose not the society of people of|| might be short and precarious.” 


| 


The || tus city, designates the quality of the persons who} 


lpresent themselves; one stroke too little would be to! : 
HL : libeen affixed to the term old maid : 
|| degrade one’s self, and one too many an usurpation, | 
| 


|| or ignorance. One stroke only, announces the — 


27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 


twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, in||to heat ; 


a summer house in my garden. After laying down 


jmy pen, I took several turns in a covered walk of)| 


Acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, } 
The air was temperate ; | 
the sky was serene; the silver orb of the moon was re-|| 
flected upon the waters, and all nature was silent. I 
will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the re- 


covery of my freedom; and perhaps the establishment) 


i} 
if 
| 


sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 


of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a 


ily worth disputing. 





Lonxpox.—The manner of knocking at the doors un} 


| 
} 


jman, the coal-man, a house-servant, or a mendicant; 


};}messenger; it 





as now is not unfrequently the case, in talking politics, 


or reading a newspaper, or only perhaps enjoying a cool) 
seat in the back of their shops, they will often say||other extraordinary personage, it signifies J do you! 
they have not the article inquired for, rather than rise||much honour by calling upon you. , 
a fetchit; and if the customer persists to point it out 


in the sip, he is coolly desired to get it for nit Self, 
and lay down the money.” 


_———— 
THE LOT OF THOUSANDS. 
To live! to love! to hope! and find it vain; 
So see friends failing—and that riches fly ; 
A youth of follies—an old age of pain ; 
To pine for freedom, and yet fear to dic! 
Then add to these (for such is mortal’s lot) 
To die at last—unpitied, and forgot. 


——— 

Learxing.—A young gentleman whose capacity 
for learning is not proverbial, having seen a young 
lady, and wishing to introduce himself to her, wrote a 
flaming letter, filling it with the most extravagant pro- 
fessions of love. Upon showing it to a friend, “there 
my boy,” said he, “what do you think of that?” 
His friend on looking over it observed, * there are 
not three words in it spelled right.””. The other ex- 
claimed, how do you think a man can spell with such 
a horrid pen.” 


, 





Tue Biste.—A fragment.—The Bible is an inva- 
luable treasure ; a volume more precious than rubies; 
the repository of all that can enlighten the understand- 
ing, comfort the heart, and elevate the affections; it 
opens to us sources of pure and unalloyed felicity—it 


is the rich fountain of faith, of hope, of charity—of 


every holy principle and noble virtue. It gilds the 
dark vale of tears with beams of celestial peace, and 
sacred joy; it infuses into the bitter cup of adversity 
unutterable consolation, and presents to the enraptur- 
ed vision of the poor and friendless suflerert he radiant 
mansions of immortal fruition. 


Rexici0n.—Philosophy may enable us to talk of 


| 
Two strokes indicate | 


ithe post-boy, the bearer of visiting cards, or any other 
haste, and it is 
Three strokes denote the ail 


ter or mistress of the house, or those who ordinarily | 


denotes that be ts in 


necessary that I enter. 


frequent it, and says in an imperative tone, open. | 
Four strokes rapidly repeated, announce a person of} 


. | 
fashion, one degree below nobility, who has arrived! 
in a carriage, it signifies J wish to enter. 
twice repeated loudly, announce my lord, my lady, a 


nabob, a Russian prince, a German baron, or some 





Four strokes | 
| 


This manner of 
A servant who 
should strike one stroke less than belongs to the rank) 
or pretensions of his master, would he at once dismiss- 
ed from his service. ‘Truly, of all the ways of making 
a noise in the world, this is not the least absurd. 

It is the custom among persons of the first rank in 
London, to add to the bottom of their invitation cards, 
the four initials, R.S.V.P. Many to whom these 
cards are addressed, are profoundly ignorant of the 
meaning of these letters. The lady of a baronet, who 
was in the habit of receiving such cards, was much 
puzzled to understand the meaning of these perplex- 
ing capitals. She resorted to her husband for an ex- 
planation, who had the mortification of not being able 
to give ither. She called on her son, who, as he 
was considered a prodigy in college, was much de- 
jected at not being able to solve the meaning of these 
mysterious letters. Recalling to his memory all that 
he had seen of the like in his books, he concluded that 
the meaning of R. 8. was Romanus Senatus, and V. P. 
Vor Populi, but he was altogether unable to com- 
prehend what the Senate of Rome and the Voice of 
the People had, in coinmon, with an invitation to a 
card party, or to take tea. They found at length a 
person competent to relieve my lady from her embar- 
rassment, by informing her, that these four letters were 
the initials of four French words, Response s'il vous 
plait, (an answer if you please.) 

—_——_ 


[knocking is in universal practice. 


Exeuisuman.—The following specimen of pure 
English | heard from an Englishman not long since 
who was abusing the Americans for many things, and 
among the rest for speaking such bad Hinglish that 
he could not hunderstand them. I ate the Hamerican 
climate, because it is too of in summer I ham not 
hable to walk hout of the ouse, I ave to habstain from 








fortitude, but religion empowers us to exercise it. 





jhall the hinjoyments of herercise on orseback or hoth- 





| 
jout establishment, in solitude and poverty, bearing 


gima they gave him Hindian bread and am and heggs 


with zometimes a fried eo instead of « 


chicken. 


—_-__--— 
ON A PLOUOGHMAYN 
Here lies, with years and toil borne down 
A swain, his labours done 
With sheaves his monument we ll crown, 


The trophies that he won 


a 

Oxo matps.—The silly notion that prevails amon, 
silly people, that there is any tendency in the celiba 
cy of females to make them less amiable, intelligent 
and agreeable than if they had been married, is hard 
A very sensible writer, Mr. Si 
mond, in his well known Journal of a Tour and Resi 
dence in Great Britain, &c. makes the following very 
judicious remarks on the female character, and on the 
progressive good sense of the world, which is gradual 


ly giving up the prejudice and the odium which have 


* How many women see their lives pass away with 


jwith patience and cheerfulness all the evils of thei 
||situation—the privation of the happiness of being 
i} 


iby being only imagined. 


loved, and of joys estimated perhaps beyond the value, 
They advance towards old 
}age, unregarded, unpitied, without hope in the world, 


| vet preserving universal benevolence, a warm and 


i! 
igenerous heart. Cultivation of mind, and the habit 
| 


iat 


‘us the courage to bear with the daily miseries of life, 
The original 
of that ridiculous and hateful being, who is made to 


other thoughts than mere self, can alone giv 
lor what is better, make us forget them. 


act so conspicuous a part on the English stage and in 
English novels, under the name of old maid, is now 
scarcely ever met with, at least L have not met it ; 
anelethe o@ious distinction between an old woman an! 
an old man is becoming obsolete.” 
—_—_——, 
ON AN HONEST MAN. 
The memory of Aristus must 
Be trusted to this stone obscure ; 
Know, reader, he was wise and just, 
You may imagine he was poor. 
—_—_—_————_—— 

Beavurirvur atLecony.—Happiness and virtue are 
twins, which can never be divided; they are born 
and flourish, they sicken and die together. They are 
offsprings of good sense and innocence, and while 
they continue under the guidance of such parents, 
they are invulnerable to enjoy, and incapable of decay. 





A worp IN sEason.—A respectable tradesman in 
Bath, England, has the following lines printed npon 
his shop bills: 

“* My books, are so crammed,” and bad debts I've so many, 
I'm resolved for the future I'll not trust a penny, 

Giving credit to friends, often friendship endangers, 

And I hope ne'er again to be cheated by strangers. 





For cunino weak EYus.—Make a strong deco 
tion of camomile, boiled in sweet cow’s milk; with 
this let the patient's eye be bathed several times a day 
as warm as can be suffered without uneasiuess. Per- 
sons, almost blind, have been cured by persevering in 
the use of this prescription. It is proper, however, to 
observe that frequently five or six weeks bathing of 
the eyes is necessary. 

_—— 
ON A BANKRUPT. 
Here Alcon lies, who fearing none 
Upon his grave would drop a tear, 
Gave all his creditors good cause 
To show a grief the most sincere, 
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} 
THE CENSOR. | 


' 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


. : 





| 

! 

— | 

“* Virtue alone & happioes below.” | 


Not many evenings since, | was invited to the wed 


ling of a worthy friend, and had the pleasure to see 


him united in the holv bands of matrimony, to a 
young, beautiful, sensible, and amiable lady as any in| 
our city. The clergyman who performed the mar 
riage ceremony is an old inhabitant, well known to 
every citizen of New-York, and distinguished among 
us for piety and eloquence. He read the solemn con 
tract of the bride and bridegroom, in a manner se in 
pressive, that I could not help wishing that every 
married man and woman inthe world might hear him. 
Lam of opinion that it would make the quarrelsome 
husbands and wives affectionate, and the loving ones 
more kind. Our married people in general are not 
sufficiently vigilant to preserve the promises which 
they have solemnly made in the presence of their Ma- 
ker, ** to love and obey"—to “cherish, and adhere to 
each other through good and evil fortune.” ‘There are 
some husbands and wives who quarrel! at the first bad 
news, and then, good bye to “love and obey.” I 
know an officer in the army who made the solemn 
contract lately to a very pretty girl, whom previous to 
his marriage he supposed wealthy, but on discovering 
the rent-roll to be small, he actually deserted her be 
fore the end of the second honey-moon. 1 can only 
say that any soldier, who, amid surrounding friends, 
ind before the altar of heaven, makes the serious 
vows and promises of a husband, and calls on God to 
Witness his sincerity and truth—and then breaks them 
for any trivial cause, is a disgrace to the standard of 
his country, and ought to have his epaulets torn vom 


. a ns 
his shoulde: 





, and tiampled with indigotima i a 
dust. He who could run away from his wife et the 
sight of poverty, would certainly run away from his 
colours at the sight of danger; and who would con- 
fide in the oath of allegiance of a profligate villain, 
who could break the marriage oath, as easily as a cob- 


web? After the clergyman had finished the marnage 





ceremony, he sent forth to heaven a most fervent and} 
eloquent prayer, inploring the God of merey to shed 
continual blessings on the heads of the two young per-| 
sons whom he had just united ; then kissing the ruby 
lips of the bride, he pledged the husband in a glass 
of old Madeira, and called on one of the bride's 
maids to sing us a song accompanied by the piano. 
His air and manner was so winning and benevolent, 
his cheerfulness so agreeable and inspiring that he 
made the circle forget the restraint usually felt in the 
presence of a parson, and all the little boys and girls 
collected round him to listen to him, to open his bon- 
bons, to read mottos for him, and to laugh and play 
with him. He saidthat “he had sometimes known 
a clergyman, in order to avoid the extreme of mirth, 
assume and inspire the utmost gloom; and now and 
then he had seen one of the cloth run into the oppo- 
site extreme, and by endeavouring to avoid austerity, 
become frivolous. Religion is full of consolation, its 
principles excite in the bosom feelings of love, bene 
volence and kindness, and its promises by giving us 
faith and hope are certain to inspire us with cheerful- 
ness; whoever feels his religious belief operating 
otherwise, may be assured there is something wrong 
about it.”” 

The young bride asked him if he had ever suffered 


—but you shall have them all, and I pray that our 
good Father, may make them useful to you. No per- 
Even in 
childhood it will often cast a shadow over our mind, 


son is at all times free from melancholy. 


‘at an hour least expected, and vanish, leaving joy be- 
hind it, and from causes incomprehensible. The 
‘coming up of a storm, the going down of the sun, 
the departure of light, and the creeping on of dark- 
iness, the falling of the leaves in autumn, the naked- 
ness of the forest, and the desolation of nature in a 
In these in- 
stances, it appears as if instinct operates its silent and 


correct effect on the infant mind exactly as reason 


}winter’s day, all inspire melancholy. 
} 


afterwards does on the mind at its maturity. The 
| storm portends danger and excites fear—the going 
| down of the sun, is like the departure of a friend and 
| creates pensiveness; the falling of the leaf is like the 
‘dropping off of our pleasures; the nakedness of the 
forest, is like want; and winter like adversity; and 
\may not the infant mind have a presentiment of 
ithese ills, which perhaps “ cast their shadows on 
| before them.” When dangers gather round us, 
jwhen the light of hope vanishes, when our prospects 
in life become dark, when friends that are dear drop 
off like the leaves on the mountains, and the world 
appears to us desolate as winter—thea it is, that the 
stoutest heart begins to tremble, and the dark waves 
of meloncholy flow in upon the soul. Under such in- 
fluences I do confess that I have sometimes doubted 
whether the soul is immortal—whether there is a fu- 
ture state—whether I am a responsible being, and 
whether there isa God. From the pressure of such 
calamities, or from some morbid defect in my body or 
my mind, I have even deliberated whether life is a 
curse—whether suicide is not in some cases an act of 
wisdom—whether all religion is not a mythological 
fable, and all moral obligation a cunning device of 
philosophers and statesmen. 





When the vosom of a 
jhuman being is distracted by such fearful thoughts, 
how tesrible must be its agitation. 
tossed by the tempest—it knows no rest—the soul 
seeks every where for consolation, and if it finds none ; 
caark melancholy comes, and despair overwhelms it. 
Under the power of such gloomy imaginations to 
which the best minds are subject, as the most perfect 
body is lable to disease, many young and inexperi- 
enced persens become the victims of a moody mad- 
ness, O., frightened at the horrors before them, fly for 
relief to the dagger or the pistol, the halter or the 
bowl. How careful should every youthful being be 
to fling such thoughts instantly fiom the mind—or if 
uae and fears will return, to consult some intelli- 


| 





gent friend, and to pour into the bosom of confidence 
the troubles which shake the soul! The nighimare 
,is supposed by physicians to have killed many dream- 
jing victims, whom the voice of a friend might have 


roused from the fatal slumber. 





The voice of conso- 
lation sounding in the ear of many a waking dreamer 
may likewise serve to hush the storm of his fancy, and 
to restore to tranquillity, a mind hurrying to destruc- 
jtion. Let the wisest man, and the greatest Christian 
}speak candidly, and he will acknowledge that he and 
jevery thinking being has been at times afflicted in his 
| mind with those same fears, doubts, and horrors. It 
iis these and only these which can keep the mind ina 
| state of continued melancholy—and, as you are a 
| 
Sema a wile, a mother, and a busy traveller in the 
J 


ourney of life, I bid thee—co—with this assurance. 





from melancholy ? 


He replied, “Ah! madam, you propose to me a 





desert you. 





juestion, Which will require many words for an answer 


iskeptic—and my present uniform cheerfulness, is 


ee ne To 





I never was gloomy only when I was a 


|me a good evidence that my faith must be correct, 
because it sustains me through good and through evil. 
If you believe sincerely that your soul is immortal, 
that God is good, that Christ is your Redeemer, that 
the dispensations of Providence are all for the best, 
\that life is but a passage, and death only an entrance 
jto a state of bliss, you will be superior to all positive 
jill, and no imaginary troubles can ever affect you. 
|The mariner of life in his little bark of hope, may be 
| tossed on the wave, and driven by the tempest, but 
while he knows that his prLotr never errs, and feels 
that the harbour of safety is certain to be reached, the 
howling of the winds only lull him to repose, by re- 


|minding him of the bliss towards which they are pro- 
pelling him.” 


While the venerable clergyman was making this 
‘| answer to the question of the beautiful bride, his voice 
seemed to rise with the interest of the subject, his 
|| countenance became animated, he gave to his tones 


'‘|the music of sincerity, and to every gesture the spirit 
‘lof truth; the little children ceased from their sport, 
‘ithe company became silent and attentive, and the 
bride was so touched by his eloquence, that her bosom 
\|began to swell with emotion, and she wept. But im- 
‘| mediately wiping her eyes, she exclaimed : 

* Do not believe, reverend sir, that the tears which 
I shed, are those of melancholy; on “the contrary, 
they are tears of exquisite joy. I feel that I ama 
mariner of life just entering the bark which you have 
so beautifully pictured—ten thousand pleasing asso- 
ciations are rushing in and crowding on my mind; 
hope waves her wand, faith lifts up her standard of 
promise; reflection sheds her softened light upon the 
past; and expectation gilds the future with her rain- 
bow colours; the music of your voice inspires conso- 
lation, and then comes the idea of the goodness of 
Providence, and adoration and gratitude dissolve me 
into tears.” 

After I had retired to my study, and was reflecting 


-_ - 
Like the oceadr) WIN feasure on the occurrences of the evening, | 


could not help acknowledging to myself, that it is in- 
finitely important to impress strongly on the minds of 
the young, the lesson which the clergyman had spoken 
with so much inspiration. Many a young man, and 
doubtless many a young woman, has been driven from 
the path of virtue, and hurried into the extreme of 
vice by that very skepticism whichlweakens confidence 
in truth, and for the want of that courage, which is 
inspired by faith. 





And when we consider the many 
trials which the votary of virtue has to encounter, it 
will not be surprising that he should stagger under 
doubts, which human wisdom cannot answer, and yield 
to fears which reason cannot combat. 


} 


How few can 
be firm under the thumbscrew of torture—and how 
difficult it is to adhere to principles in defiance of the 
stake and the wheel! ‘To every traveller in the path 
of life, the trials of virffe occur daily and hourly, 
Pleasure hangs out her ten thousand allurements to 
seduce him from duty; avarice tells him of the vast 
advantages of wealth and benumbs the finer feelings 
of his heart by the withering sound of her voice; am- 
bition dazzles his intellectual eye by her splendid 
promises and fear of the iron hand of poverty, and 
dread of the world’s scorn, bewilder his reason, and 
passion but too ofren drives him on her wild and de- 


structive course. While I was engaged in those me- 


young lady, just entering the world, and are about to}|ditations, the Genius suddenly stood before me, and 


with his accustomed smile of complacency, showing me 
his ivory teeth, and gazing on me with his intelligent 


;*henever you doubt your Maker and your religion,{jeyes, he said, 
} 


you will be gloomy, and only then, for no truth inthe 


** Master student, I am right glad to see that you 


world is more demonstrable than this, that if you nt-||/are occupied by a subject quite out of the course of 
J fe . . 
ver desert your Father who is in heaven, he will never|}your favourite common law. 





One of your distin- 
guished counsellors, boasts that he has read nothing 








»\|}but a law book for thirty years ; and one of your re- 


~ 


- 
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nowned doctors asserts, for a maxim, that no man 
ean ever be an eminent physician, who opens any 
book that is not medical. The latter gentleman al- 
ways smells of epicac, and the former resembles a 
walking ca. sa. without heart, soul, or expression. 4 
mere lawver, or soldier—a mere doctor, or parson—a 
mere mechanic, or statesman, who sinks, in his call- 
we the dignity of man, is a contemptible slave, who 
flines away the godlike attributes of his nature, to be- 
come an artificial thing, as if he preferred his own 
You in 


habitants of the globe are all seeking happiness here 


manufacture to the workmanship of Deity. 


with a hope of bliss hereafter—but, if we spirits of the 
air, who see and know all you do, were to judge of ve 
only by your actions, we should suppose that you pre 
The king overlooks it 


to wear on his head a toy called a crown, and he ts 


ferred any thing to happiness. 


the most miserable being in all his kingdom; a ge- 
neral overlooks it for the pleasures of victory; the 
money ; the 
Now 


and then, there appears among ye a rational being| 


statesman, for an office; the miser, for 


rake, for a bottle; and the belle for a conquest. 


who adheres with firmness to that which ts good, and |) 
through all the trials of life passes straight onward to} | 
the mark. All the wicked|/ 
spirits of earth and aircombine to bewilder, ruin, and|}| 


But his trials are severe. 
: | 
overwhelm him. Like the innocent deer, he is search-| 
ed after, and pursued by the cunning hunter and his}| 
hounds, who scent him in the breeze and wind him in 


the forests of life, until death, who never misses his}! haps for ever. 
aim, wings his fatal arrow and terminates the chase.|| on vacancy. 


t 
I 


——— 











© reconcile my mind to misfortunes, by arguing its 
recessity. 


My friend had finished his collegiate education. 


He had, as it were, after ascending the steps, just en- 


ered the grand temple of society, and he looked out 


among the busy haunts of men, to ascertain where he 


it 


I 


‘ould to |} 


umself and tothe world. Peculiar advantages offering 


exercise his abilities with the most benefit 


hemselves on the other side of the Atlantic, he em 


waced them, and be has gone to dwell in a foreign 


and. When the intelligence was first announced to 
ne, it sounded as a clap of thunder afar off, uncon- 


rected with any idea of danger. For I fondly ima- 


gined that an event which was fixed at three months 


hence, something might happen to prevent. 


It was 


the constant theme of our conversation, but I could 


never realize that it would happen. I 


looked 


upon 


it as we do upon death; though certain that in a few 


years it must overtake us, we plan our schemes that 


iwe 


more and more the reality of my misfortune. 


may never have time to execute. 


One day followed another, and as it approached 


/nearer and sull nearer to the appointed time, 1 felt 


I awoke—all was bright and all was gay; I walked 


out to enjoy the soft and refreshing air of a summer 


gan to whistle a favourite tune. 


morning, and, in the exuberance of my spirits, I be- | 
I suddenly checked | 
myself; another week and I should look on my friend 
perhaps for the last time; IT should bid him adieu pet 

I would attempt to read, but T looked 
When I went, at the usual hour, to my! 


. i] . P 
But, to illustrate by example the truth of what | have|| bed, I slept not, or if 1 slept, horrid dreams ‘would 
—T ‘ iy , « ; | . ’ 
said, accompany me, and we will listen to the memoirs|| haunt me. I felt wretched and totally miserable. The 


of one, who has grown old in you city, and, who after|| day, the how: of departure at length came: then, in- 
encountering all the tempests of life, has flung the|| deed, did L endure torture almost msupportable. 


As) 


. . ° . . | . ’ 
pictures of his experience into the shape ola story | a man who is chaily decaying under a slow consulnp- 


for the amusement and instruction of his children.” 
I followed whither the Genius directed, and will 
relate what happened to me in a succeeding num- 


ber. Dp.) 








THE WANDERER. 





“ We are happy for extensive patronsge—we are proud of the praise of 
® scholars: but we have ao assurance of the purity or excellence of cur work 
‘ so certain, or so g ateful to us, asthe favourable opinion of those matrons, 

and daughters, who weekly peruse our columns.”’ 


THE PARTING. 
© Ludit 19 humans divine potentia rebus, 
* Elcertam preseas vix habet bora fidem.” 


PARDON me, gentle reader—pardon me, if the fol- 


lowing subject is melancholy. [tis from the young 
that IT expect sympathy—fromthe old I may claim it; 
as ih the progress of life they must have experienced 


We entei 


life joyous and unsuspecting ; we heed not the admo- 


the same feelings that now distract me. 


nitions of experience ; or if, perchance, we have lent 
an ear to the solemn warning, our imperfect acquaint- 


ance with the world seems to dissipate any tnpres- 





sion it may have made. We have not yet done any 


thing to attract the attention, or excite the jealousy of 


the world, therefore we are left to pursue our course 
We have 


tive duty to perform—no part of the business of the 


of happiness unmolested. as yet no ac- 


world to undergo, therefore Our minds are free from 
shall 
demand the sacrifice of our feelings at the shrine of 


care. But the time must come when the world 


eeneral utility. 


Blichted hope, disappointed expectations, separa- 


tion from friends, disease, and death, are the una- 


voidable lot of man. Then why should I complain! 
It is true, the wide ocean separates me from my near- 
est and dearest friend; but it is what [ had reason to 
Alas, it re-| 


quites the exercise of more philosophy than I possess, | 
! 


expect, from the experience of others, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


icartmen, women selling gingerbread and winkets, and 


tion, fancies that the hectic on his cheek is the glow 
of health, and that all may vet be well; bet the crisis 
ot 


long undermined, give way, with a sudden crash, an 


the disease comes; the fastnesses of nature, so 
he only becomes sensible to his danger—wheu he dies, 
I accompanied him to the steam-boat ; all was bus-| 


tle and preparation; hackney coachimen, orangemen, 


idle boys kept up a continual and deafening din. The 


| drink up that sea,” 


rattling of the ropes, and the noise of the steam cush 


lL felt 


at a poor ragged negro, who came bowing and scraping 


ing from the pipe almost distracted me. mad 


with his hand on bis hat, with “ Younes massa—bag-| 
? | 
face, massa. 


I ordered him, in a gruff way, to co 
I re- 


collected myself, however, called him back again, and 


away about his business and not trouble me, 


gave him a shilling for his troublemhe was erateful 


Se 


THE REVIEW, 





\odical work, issued quarterly. 


— -_ _ 
National Tales. Published for the Editor, by J. 1 
Bhasy White, Wilder & Campbell, ce. New- York 


Seaman, 
als 
We have taken a cursory view of this new collec 

tion of Tales, which is to be, on the whole, a peri 

As regards the work 

The volume 

first 

As regards this part 


im toto, we can at present say nothing. 


submitted to us ts a collection intended as the 
number of the projected series. 
alone we will venture an opinion, viewing i as an 
individual publication :—the title of which was con 
ceived in wretched taste, since so far from presenting 
ot 
nothing more than translations and extracts from fo- 


2 a 
The 


the tales have afforded us much mental enjoyment ; 


us with a collection National Talea, it contains 


reign authors. work has merit, and some ot 


since each story is condensed as much as possible, 
good, We shall 


quote a part of the preface, wherein the editor ex 


and the stvle of them generally 
plains the object of the work, and which, we hope, 
will dispel any unfavourable opiaion the public may 
have possibly entertained on finding a work, which 
ta 


lent, filled up with English, German, and French 


they imagined to be a deposite for American 


romance > 


“It has been a primary object with the projector of this 
series, to rescue such of these neglected tales as seem to 
posscss novelty and interest, from a fate so undeset ving : 
and, by printing them in a form combining economy with 
neatpess, to furnish an occasional volume of entertainment 
and instruction, suited to the prevailing taste, and within 
the reach desirous of mental gratification 
When unnecessarily long, the tales will be curtailed, the 
story of a novel extending to several volumes, will some- 
times be presented in a condensed form; and all passages 
entwenching on the rules of decorum, or inconsisient with 
established opinions, willbe expunged,” 

“Should the specimen now offered meet with general 
approbation, it is intended to publish a similar volume once 
evety three When original tales of merit come 
the ceach of the editer, (and he trusts he will be fa- 
i with many) they will be preferred to those of a fo- 
Although this is not the country of romance, 
ithere is abuucantcvidence that we possess talent for works 
lof imagination, which, in several instances, would do credit 
er accustomed than we have been to pro- 


ot every one 


months 
* 

we wr 

you, 


reizn growth 


ito a people lon 

ductions of this nature.” 

} , . > «Neal on 
‘Contributions for futare volumes of ‘National Tales, 

are requested to be forwarded to J. V. Seaman, Bookseller, 

221 Broadway, addiessed to the editor.” 


Ve 


‘ath 


hope the wet volume of so desirable a publi 


nu, will contain a greater share of our own ro 


imance, than which, nothing can be more desired by 


citizens gencrelly: otherwise, it willhbe requsite 


the title. fol. 


lowing pieces, printed cn fine paper, in small oc- 


;Our 
' ry 
ito chang his volume contains the 


i 6°79"... Ween) ‘ 9 66 a « ” 
4 Be reebocter ransmigratio 
for it. Then the bell sounded: Tcould have shot the ||'@%e —™ , r kel — ~ 
: "Ee y ssali ers 9 66 wl ! sley +“ . 
man that pulled it—'twas pulled acain—'iwas to me | Che ‘Phessalian ba = ‘ an . - . 7 a 
. 1! Fair Marreilloise,” “The Crusaders,” “The For 
as a knell of death. : 
| * : ‘ 
‘itvess of Sacuntum,” “I Imiida ¢e’ Lambertazzi,”’ 


I took my friend by the hand as the boat went} 
slowly trom the pier, and retained it in my grasp as if 
The boat 


we are separated ; 


it were the last hold I had on happiness. 


moves faster and faster; and as| 


she woes to join the vessel in the harbour, she recedes 


by degrees from my sight; my eye-balls are strained 


to achiwne by looking on her: she ts invisible long be-} 


At length I walked slowiy | 


home ; by instinet, | suppose, for L remember nothing, | 


fore | am conscious of it. 


until mterrupted in my reveries by my landlady, with 
* }lout, hout, hae 


, i 


maun, be nae sae cast doun, y¢ 


mickle to live for, this mony a year.’ 


; f | 
CURIOUS APTERNaTIVE.—At the battle of Newport, 


him, and the sea behind him, thus addressed the sal-| 


diers: “ If you would preserve your honours and your | 


lives, soldiers, you must cut up these Spaniards, or| 


“The Monks of La ‘Trappo,” 
end ** Master and Man.” We 


] ‘ ry" ° ” 
marks on * Transmigration, 


** Goodrich Castle,” 
shall offer 
the second in the col 


a few re 
lection. ‘This entertaining story, has for its construe 


tion. the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls, with morality and gentle treatment to brutes 


The plot is a good one, and the lan- 


for its alm. 
vuage wild and sublime; but we regret to say the 
elecance of the tale is spoiled at the conclusion. The 


oisaman, (if we dare draw sucha similitude) in 
lmany respects resembling Lewis's ** Wandering Jew,” 


, 


who, iccount of this cruel “ transmigration,” is 


+4 living death; having at one time lived in the 
' 
| 


oll 


the prince of Orange having the Spanish army before!|/shape of a human being, committing many horrid 


lerimes, and at another, assuming the shape and du- 
‘ties of a mail-coach horse; where he ts punished for the 
crimes of his manhood, Again he is transformedto 


I}a man of most hideous aspect, and meets a companian 
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a 
who head went through lke adventures The piece 
throughout, 1s @ severe satire on men tor thew oc elty 
to horses and dumb brutes, and them in* itiable love 
of wealth. The latter character, mm relating hi ad 
ventures, among other wonderful narrations has the 
following : 

lu the time of Charlemagne, | was a beautiful virgin, 


followed and adored by contending peer sad paladins 


and ouly two huodred years ago, | was burned Te a 
asa witeh When Alexander the Great retused the love of 
the queen of the Amazon he was vasoly sume fort mine 
though ouly a few years previous, when besieging lyre ue 


had doomed me, and some hundreds more, to die ou 


thie 
croes, because we had pre umed to foil for a time the om 
Hipotence of his aru Y vpole talk of the knowledge of the 
world, aod of human natere, that Shakspeare and other 
reat writers have exbmbited but no man can Know much 
about it who has not lived four thousand years, beeu al 
teroately prune ministe, and pu k por ket conqueror and 
slave | courtier and cut-throat, puritan and pimp cabi 
net-counsellor and comparor, lawyer and clent, patient aud 


pothecary 

Most readers are acqu unted with the ridicule level 
ed at the doctrine of transmigration; but notwith 
standing the real contempt with which this phito ophy 
is treated, we cannot object to its being made the 
machinery of romance, to enable an author to display 
moral and pleasing sentiments. Icvery reader, there 
fore, must know that the piece is a romances through 
out; and being replete with the hero, who h exalts 
our attention on the perusal, the author has, without 
reflection, stript himself of many laurels, when be 
concludes in a prosing style by telling us it was * all 
a dream.”” We shall conclude our remarks by giving 
the conclusion of this Curious tale, which on the whole, 


reflects much honour to the author: md had he 


stopper d the mouth of his hero as soon as be had taken 
his suunmer-set from the moon, would himself been on 


| 
the high road to heaven : 


‘*]T became suddenly sensible of the progress of time ; 


precipitated into the abyss, | counted a thousand years 
The gulph closed; I was borne upwards 


| - ‘ | 
and in this feartul situation, expecting momentanly to be p Cusseamt e to it from every One who passed, in the same| 
] 


Lsaw ihe l rit hi 
moon, in figure like the crescent, above my had Pave 
soared towards it, We reached it. My terrific conductor 
placed one of her horns in my grasp, andl quitted me Phe | 
clouds rolled away from beneath my feet I saw the globe 
gradually unfolding to my view. Its seas, rivers, rocks, 
mountains, and valleys, lay clearly exposed to my sight 
It then diminished to a speck, and thus demonstrated to | 
my eyes the immeasurable height at which | was suspend: | 
ed. 1 was seized with horror. | grasped my hold ughtly ; | 
but soon I felt my hand benumbed, and unable to support} 
| 
| 


} 


my body ; it loosened: | shrieked, and toppled down head- | 
long. I was five hundred years in reaching the bottom || 
and the concussion was so great that—it awoke me! [| 
found it was but a dream, that | was laying on my bedside | 
carpet, more terrified than hurt; | looked around me, and | 
at last [ recollected that I had not gone to bed sober. From 
that time | resolved never to get tipsy with punch again ; | 
and if ever | eat pork chops for supper, they should not be 
underdone 
indigestion.” 
eee eee a a a es 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


ty 
For all this comes (said I to myself,) from) 














TO WELLING. 


Geneva, June 13, — 

My Dean Weuiine,—!I know of no better way of 
making a return for your kindness to me, evinced on 
every occason, as also for the many offers of friend 
ship which you have tendered, than by taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity of complying with your re- 
quest of hearing from me frequently. 

You have had many means of becoming acquainted 
with the bent of my disposition. I know I am some- 
times unthinking, but I do not believe every one will 
accuse me of acting premeditatedly wrong; what 
man, indeed, who values the good opinion of his fel- 
low beings, will sacrifice to his inclinations, his mo- 
rality, his rectitude, and his God? 

The object of my journey is in a fair way of accom- 
plishment; the bracing air of Switzerland has already 
effected much towards the restoration of my health ; 


——___—— — ————— 
where nothing but lassitude prevailed all is now enet 
y and activity: my mind also feels the good effects 
of a change of habits, its objects are more varied, ana 
its powers strengthened; in fact, J feel like a perso 
let loose trom a dungeon, where he has tor years pine 
in apathy, to roam at large over space, of rest in 
pleasure *s balmy bowers. 

To me, Frank, who had searce passed the precinets 
if bis mative city, whose ideas had been trammel}lles 
ipin the arrow circumference ol houses and walls 
(9, how noble, how pr ind it us, to be let loose on ba 
ture’s broad domain, where civilization has not yet 
corupted the mind, nor barbarism retammed enough of 
its rudeness to disgust us; where the heart finds an 
unrestrained course for the exercise of its sympathies; 
where the virgin and the youth mingle in the joyous 
dance, and think of * merry thought,” where pride, 
like the dove from the atk, can find no foothold, and 
despots felt the first blow given to its unhallowed 
roots: such is Switzerland, the land of Tell, the vin 
dicator of bis own and his nations rights; who not 
Only mamtamed the cause of his countrymen, but ol 


| 
the whole human race; he was the landmark of ali| 


future revolutions, and but for the prowess of his arin, 
this birth-place might to this day have continued a 


feodal tenure, 
| 


‘This subject reminds me of what I used fi que nil 
itu think upon when at home. We allhave the Libres 
vy CaP, it is the ehsigh of our country, ¢ very Amer 
cun loves it, and cherishes it es a part ot his paliino 
ny there are notwithstanaing very lew who kuow its] 
Origin, and the reason why a cap is used to r preseit! 


liberty instead of some more classi figure 


it to Pell; tts history is short, but interesting. 


| 
Hlerman Gessler, the proud governor of Switz ‘land, | 


inanner as al he himself were present; this order, al 


‘by all but ‘Tell, the proud patnot disdained to pay an} 
| homage to a cap which was due to none but his Ma-, 
ker: every one knows the consequence, and the story 
iol the apple; the torch once lighted, the flame spread| 
with unexampled rapidity: ‘Tell was arrested; while! 


| 
| 





him trom his fetters that he might guide her in safety. 
| Finding himself again free, the hero directed the bark’ 
|to a rock, on which he split her to a thousand pieces: 
leseaping thence into the mountains, a resolute band 
of hardy Swiss gathered round his standard—the 
haughty Gessler tell by the hand of the very man 
whom he had devoted to death; the Austrians were 
quickly expelled the land, and the cap which had 
proved the cause of their emancipation, has ever after 
been used as the emblem of liberty. 

My dearest Welling, I had a frightful time of it in 
getting to Geneva; we had travelled the whole day, 
and at evening we found ourselves at the entrance of 
a wild mountain pass, very thickly covered with trees; 
my guide mformed me that it would be necessary to 
penetrate the forest before we could get to Belgre, the 
nearest village, which was at a distance of about three 
leagues; leaving no alternative of either passing the 
night where we were, or proceeding to Belgre, we de- 
termined on the latter. It was past sunset when we 
entered the pass; we pushed on at first with rapidity, 
but the thick underwoood soon began to obstruct our 
advance, and promised to make the passage difficult; 
night was gathering thick around us, the wind brushed 
by me in short and sweeping blasts, and the clouds 











which had betore been but thinly scattered, were now | 
seen gathering their peaky points in threatening gran-| 





We owe 1 


lin tue fulsome ostentation of his heart, had placed al 


jcap upon a pole, and issued a mandate, requiring|| 


| 














deur over the mountain top. The darkness was extreme, 
nd my guide began to express fears of not reaching 
our destination that night, for every trace was lost m 
the gloom. lt was however too late to stop. A few drops 
of sain began to mingle with the blast, which had 
now become unusually powerful. The mighty trunks of 
incient trees groaned and creaked under its furv; a 
bright flash now lighted up the darkness, and then 
peal after peal of mighty thunder burst over the moun- 
tain. The rain which before came only at intervals, fell 
in Impetuous torrents, sweeping every thing before it 
Continuing however undaunted, we pushed our weary 
horses to the utmost. We were deep im the heart ot 
the forest, when another brighter flash, and a yet more 
tremendous peal shattered the trunk of a mighty elm 
tree that had stood for centuries unscathed. Our horse: 
retused to proceed; Claude, my valet, wembled in eve 
ry lamb; be thought he should never again be in an 
open plain, where man and beast can travel as fast a> 


tiey like. 


scene possessed many beauties: 


My guide too was fearful, but to me the 
the sublimity and 
randeur of the mountain tempest I had often heard 
but my imagination could not, nor can that of any 
other man, conceive how awtully imposing, how tet 
' ** He made 
darkness his secret place; his pavilion round about 


rible it is when God leaves his dwelling 


him were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky.” 
fielt an awlul composure as 1 looked around, and 
saw the commotion of the united elements, the quick 


intermingling of thei opposite qualitie s. 


HNeneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid gr und, 


The forests wave, ard mountains nod around 


Claude, who had been all the time quaking and 
fearing that every thunderbolt would bring his doom 
with it, began to caper and frisk about hke a madman, 
* OO, my dear master, only look at that light, see how 
it shines; there now its gone; here it is again, and it 
‘must be some spirit that haunts this forest; perhaps 


ie une one was murdered here; may-be it is her ghost; 


though severely felt by the Swiss, was complic d withie! wig. ail the forests were cut down, for this is squeam 


. 


ish Company to travel with.” 

1 looked, and far in the distance saw a light gleam 
sing steadily and brightly. As the fury of the storm still 
jcontinued, I proposed to my guide that we should fol- 


jlow it; itimight, I thought, proceed from some habita 
conveying him in chains across the lake Lucerne, al|tion, where we could procure shelter and rest; he con- 
violent storm arose, and Gessler, who was in the ves-|| sented, and we set forward at an accelerated pace. 
sel, knowing the seamanship of bis captive, released ||‘The fears of Claude still continued: “It must be a 


|ghost,” he said, * for who would think of living ip 
i} 


iso lonely and frightful a place.” Disregarding how- 
vever all his protestations, we continued our way, and 
in about half an hour arrived near enough to distin- 
guish that the light proceeded from a cottage, built 
under the shelter of a high precipice. 


Philip, the 
guide, dismounted to reconnoitre ; he returned in a few 
moments, and thought we had better endeavour to 


gain admission. He had heard several voices within, 
} ° 
‘but more he could not ascertain. 


| 


We accordingly :ode up to the cottage, and having 
knocked at the door, a voice from within demanded 
to know who was there at such a time, and in so ter- 
ible a night? ‘ We are travellers,” 1 answered, 
|“ overtaken by the tempest, who having lost our road, 
}would fain seek shelter under your roof.’ ** How ma- 
ny of you are there?” reiterated the same voice from 
|within, * this is a singular place for people with good 
lintentions to be found in; but however I'll take a 
‘look at ye.” He threw up a small sash, and ejecting 
|his head, spoke to some one within, who opening the 





\door admitted us. Relieved trom our very unpleasant 
? 


|situation, our first care was to dry our apparel, and 
Claude, whom the cheerful prospect of something to 
eat had relieved from his fears, went out to attend te 
| our horses, accompanied by one of the old man’s sons. 
| ‘There were six of them in the house, the old man, 
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his wife, and tour boys: 


THE 


they said the storm had kept) 


them up so late: and that when these oc¢ urred $0 ViO-| 


lently, they seldom retired until the tempest had pass 
ed. which did net usually continue more than two of 
three hours: however, as it Was, Wwe endeavoured to 
unake ourselves as comfort ible as our situations would| 
stores 


which we) 


' 
They! 


ood people spread out their humble 
id, mulk, 


demands ol 


admit: the g 


f brown bre new cheese, &c. on 


on allaved the our appeutes 


were foresters, and lived by cutting wood and burning} 
' 


the} 
that| 


they found a ready sale in 


You will 


in such a place must have been very indiffer-| 


charcoal, tor which 


peighbouring village easily SUP preys 


lodging 
accommodated, myself on a} 
Claude 


hay. 


ent, we were however 


inattress laid on the floor, and Philip in the 
stable, snugly stowed in the 
in the morning the sun shone brightly, and we re 
sumed our journey, having compensated the kind fo-|| 


We 


safety, and thence I proceeded immediately to Gene- 


resters to their satisfaction. reached Belgre in 


va, where I shall remain until October, where what 
ever curious may occur to me, I shall relate in my 
next. Lam, dear Welling, as ever, R.-, 





THE NEW-YORK MERROR, 








SATURDAY, JULY 30, 


j 
Lé2zo. 
| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grenaka, Evnio, and Ray, may expect a place 


in No. 2. 

We lament that any errors should have occurred in 
Lorenzo's beautiful * Elegy on the Death of a young}| 
Rady.”” We now reprint the verse corrected: 


Methinks the veil of flesh alone divides 
The world of spirits from this dark abode ; 
And oh! 


From human souls the presence of a God. 


‘tis our iniquity that hides 


ae ee yy v 


We hope our readers, every one ot the m, wiil pe 
ruse the present, 
fLitthe Genius. 


and two succeeding numbers of the 
Their time would be well employed ; 
and we venture to predict, that every person of taste 
and sensibility will join with us, in pronouncing them 
the beautiful productions of a highly gifted individual. 
—_——_—— 
The Weather.—We wiite with all our brother edi- 
tors in declaring, that the late hot weather precluded 
the possibility of writing or thinking about any thing. 


NEW-YORK MIRROR, 





Our city never saw a succession of hot dry weather so 
terrific To those who have 
compelled to labour in the sun, it has been 


been 
fatal. 
Through the day the idle could keep in the shade, but 
when evening 


and overwhelming. 


| 
] 


he looked in vain for those re- 
relief. ‘The earth 
seemed feverish, and the sky looked angry: all nature 
was exhausted, and to add to our distress, there was 
after day, night after 
night, was the same, and every now and then we heard 
reports of people dropping dead. 


came, 


freshing breezes so necessary for 


no appearance of relief; day 
Hoboken has beer 
a great comfort to ow: citizens through this trial, and 
those who could, visited it daily in the afternoon, an 
much did they dread to return in the 
brick ovens and heated pavements. 


evening to our 
Except on the}! 
shores, and within reach of the sea breezes, the coun- 


tiy appears to have suflered nearly as much as the 
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uxzens we all over the 


country ; some one way and)/perate and dehghtful regions; that these regions 
some another; but we believe, that those who have are in the hands of a resolute, flee, high-mind 
gone into the interior at any distance from the river||ed people that they are capable of sustaining as 
or coast, have not bettered their condition. Saratoga||dense a population as any other part of the earth ; 
and Ballstown have been crowded, and most uncom- |that they will hereafter abound in all the luxu 
fortably warm. Orange Springs and Lebanon com- || ties and refinements of lite, and be able to pour out a 
plamed of heat as well as all the villages in the ite flood of mehes that will defy computation, and aston 


But, 


even children have less of summer diseases than usual. 


rior thanks to Providence, our city is healthy; | 2 mankind—that where incentives so powerful are 


found to predominate, i would be futile to question 


intemperance has received a severe lesson: it ought) the wisdom or the practicability of the scheme. 

the work will be tho 
roughly accomplished within the short period of five 
should || 0" 


the labourer 


never to be forgotten. To heat the frame with lhquors, Presuming, therefore, that 


or with heavy food, is always imprudent and often fa- 


tal. in this extreme warmth, the plethoriec “A Years, we may reasonably calculate on such an 


reduce their drink and diet immediately ; jextension of trade, and such constant 


and triendly in 


in the sun should eat and drink only halt the usual|/tercourse with several of the great western states, as 

quantity, and the lighter the food the better. If these || well awaken a conscious pride, and excite the special 

things are remembered, the lives of many may be|| wonder of every person who shall be permitted to see 

saved. u. But the state of Ohio will of course realize more 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


immediately the are to tow 


She 
has wisely and boldly conceived a design that will be 


mestimable benefits which 


Chatham.—Mr. Barrere 
Theatre for a few days in consequence of the heat.) 
We think he has acted judiciously. 


has closed the Chatham) 
outol the exercise of her own genius and energy. 


' 
|| the means of placing her among the most distinguish- 
} 


( ‘anals. a S$ () much has been § aid on this intere sting | ed «4 ommonwealths in the world ; and it 1s doubt 
topic, that it becomes a difficult task to suggest a wew)) ful al another witerir district ts any where to be tound 
thought in relation to it. But such are already the jot suc h great extent, that unites so many and such 


surprising eileets of the policy, that the theme seems extraordimary advantages. She will become a star ol 


inexhaustible, Our own state has set an example the first magnitude in the Amenecan constellation, and 


which will lead to consequences that cannot be mea tate has destined her hereafter to move ina splendid 


sured. A nobler scheme was never projected, nor has) orbit, 
any country achieved 
idid work. 
Hudson to the Niagara river, will be completed in the 


hmonth of September. 


a more useful or a more splen In propo. tion as the elegances and conveniences of 


It is expected the whole line trom the lite multiply in the interior regions, so will be the at 
tractions to the respectable classes of people to follow 
them. all Lkelbhood, with 


draw from the embarrassments and vexations insepa 


This will at once open to usa Many thousands will, in 


\cheap and easy communication with the great lakes 


and the vast and fertile countries that surround them;|| rable from a residence in the Atlantic towns, and seek 


“ and whether viewed in relation to our Own imme-|)4 Hore tranquil one among the sylvan shades which 
| 


: } 
diate advantage, or to the benefit of the states and ter- will be found to skirt the margins of the canals, and 
whilst thousands of 


ritories with which it will furnish intercourse, it is not|| the waters connected with them ; 


wall 


within the compass of the human powers to estimate || O'U$) ambitious to gratify thei curiosity in ex- 


jitsimportance. Already is the current of emigration |, aynning ome of the most magnificent works that ever 
} . 

setting in that direction with a force that gives as-|) adore) any age or nation. 

surance of the grandest results. Not only will the No one who has been in the least attentive to the 


wonderful onprovements going forward in the interior 


northern frontiers of the states of Ohio and Indiana | 
powerful and valuable accession ||of our country, as well as on the seaboard 


be strengthened by a can fora 
to their present population, but the territory of Mi-|| moment doubt that these two great canals will amply 
chigan, which appears to attract the greatest portion || reward thetr projectors, and produce the most gratify- 
of emigrants, will shortly be enabled to take rank as| 


the twenty-filth state in our mighty confederacy. 


ing consequences. At a future day, and that nota 


very remote one, there will be an unbroken line of 


clegamt towns and villas from Albany to Buffalo, and 
11s to be the age of improve, sents ;* and it ts most ear- |! from Cleaveland to the Ohio river. 


| 
jnestly to be wished that the sentiment may preve pros| ae om os : 
interments in this city, from the 


sixteenth to the twenty-third instant, was one hun- 
dred and eighty-four! 





It has been well, and we think my said, that this) 


The number of 


phetic. We are all aware of the immense influence 


| 


- example; and in accordance with this view, our | 


great example has produced, and may be said to be | ——— 
, says the Philadelphia Sentinel of 
Monday, that one hundred and eighty persons were re- 
ported at .he Health Office, as having died in Phila- 
delphia during the last week. 


John Burnham has been convicted of manslaughter, 
in Maine, for brutally beating a sick wife, so that she 
expired on the following day. 


| V . 
undereti 
daily producing, effects that could scarcely have here-' We understand 


‘yr 
lhe 


a Ca- 


tofore entered the mind of the wildest enthusiast. 


nal is actually begun in the state of Ohio, the design 
of which is to connect the waters of 
beautiful Ohio itself. 


| 
jfact seems almost too great for credibility, that 
} 


lake Erie with 
it will cut the state || 
to the | 

The 


| . 
work appears to be undertaken with a confidence, en- 


those of the 


extend 
limmense distance of about three hundred miles. 


in somewhat of a diagonal line, and 


State Prison 10 years. 


yr ‘ . 
I'he swallows inhabiting the large ship house in 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, dropped down dead in con- 
sequence of the heat. 
— - " - — SS 7 Eee 


Altar of wowmen. 


lerprise, and spirit, and with such a prudent regard to 
economy, as to promise certain success, and to dispel 





jevery doubt. Next to our own great achievement, 


ithis, when completed, will be viewed as the noblest 


} 
| 
| 
' 
; 





and most useful work in the world. 





town. Nature’s beautiful green dress is changed to a 
dowdy ugly, yellow, and passing travellers as they 


look at her exclaim, ** God bless us.”” We hear that 
people complained of heat even at Rockaway and 
Long Branc h; nota spot around was exempt, except 
the Orchaid in Kaatskill mountain: the inhabitants 
there certainly enjoyed a lot above that of common 


mortals around them. The heat has scattered our ci- 


Europe can}! Gp thee 


rs) Mr 





4d instant, at Onondago, by the Rev. Mr. Brackett, 


show nothing that will afford a parallel to it. Royal Stewart, of Syracuse, to Miss Sarah Sabin, of 
; f : . 


when we take into view that these artificial rivers pe-||the former place 








netrate through territories which may challenge com- | 
|parison with any others on the globe for fertility and} 


that their 


Court of Death. 








whole 


extent tem- 








ibeauty ; is through 





Un the 23d instant, Mr, Thomas Waldon, in the forty- 


* See Mr. Webster's inimuable Oration, sixth year of his age. 
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THE MINSTREL. 


= 





if we weeh to metruct mankind, and the uneel can be mierworen wih « 
‘email garland of goed eevee, 4 will be more reat ead longer romemr ed 
thee « «@ were conveyed im the beet eratien prove If we wah | 
the melody of werse will greatly improve the beauty { the sentmpents |, and 
i we wish to gain fame for ourselves, Gray sad Goldsmith have shown the 
world how small « quaatity of good poctry « oufficrent.” 


te hog te 


Potomac. 


Poromac, how I love at eve 
{ pow thy pebbly shore to stand, 
And see thy billows gently heave, 


And roll, and break upon the strand 


There is a pensive feehog wrought 
By each successive, solemn swell, 

Aud many @ long-lost tender thought 
Comes throagiag forth from mem'ry’s cel! 


Raised by the zephyr's gentle force, 
Thy billows roll towards the shore ; 
How beautiful! but short their course, 
They break—and vow are seen no more 


My bosom, too, has often heaved, 
Potomac, like thy wavy breast ; 

With hopes and joys | once beheved, 
Would flow ull life should sink to rest 


Called up by one wiiose radiant eye 
Beamed with inteLigence and power, 
Vet mild as zephyr's gentlest sigh 
When breathed upon an opening dowe: 


But ab! how short a course had they 
Arrested soon by grief and pai ; 

That sephyr loo has passed away, 
And how shall they arise again ¢ 


Potomac, how I love, alone 
And pensive, by thy shore to stray 
When day's refulgent blaze is gone, 
And moon-beams ou thy waters plas 


To see the queen of night ascend 
With fleecy clouds around her furled 
Whilst yon bright sentinels attend, = 
As if to guard @ slumbering world ¥ 
The far-receding hills appear 
An undulating stieak of green, 
And from the watery surface clear 
Reflected smiles the beauteous scene 


All, all is silent, save the sigh 
Of night-winds sweeping o'er the deep, 
Softly the wurmuring waves reply, 


Aud then again are hushed in sleep 


From such a noble scene, how springs . 
On rapture s wing the ethereal mind, 
Spurns every thought of earthly things, 
Aad leaves her grovelling cares behiad 


She mounts from radiant sphere to sphere, 
From all the bonds of earth set free ; 
And feels bis vital spirit near, 


Whose presence fills infinity. Lorenzo. 


Dong. 
aik-—— VL LOVE THEE EVER DEARLY.’ 


On! there's a charm in woman's love, 
That sooths the bosom’s sadness ; 

That can the heart of sorrow move, 
And change its griefs to gladness. 

For love, as it blossoms sweeter flows, 
No blasts its buds can sever ; 

in lovely woman's heart it grows, 
And there it blooms for ever. 

Oh! woman's love gives life a zest, 
And can each prospect brighten ; 

When man by misery is opprest, 
Her love his woes can lighten. 

For love, as it blossoms sweeter blows, 
No blasts its buds can sever ! 

In lovely woman's heart it grows, 
And there it blooms for eve: Ray 

















A Sketeh—To Cen. 


She was quite young when I beheld her first, 
A rosy, sprightly, animated girl 

Her eyes were mild, as in the summer's skies, 
lier haw was curling on her neck of cream ; 
bier lips, her smile, her even rows of teeth, 
Aud e'en the dunples on her bonny checks, 

I do remember well—perhaps no more 

Than thirteen happy years were then her own 
She danced before me with an easy grace, 
Aud warbled sonnets that I loved to hear 

Her image now in fancy's glow | see— 

I'l) ne'er forget it, 


The scene was changed, 


With men | mingled on a distant shore, | 


Aad, in the bustle of the noisy world, 

The transient visions of my youth forgot 

But tune ne'er lingers——manhood’s dawn appeaicd, — | 
And, like the wanderer who had strayed alar, | 
I backward turned, that blessed spot to find, 

Which has no equal in the varied world, 
My native, baliowed home i tia 


Sue came—a blooming and a charming maid; 


With moon-lit brow and generous flowing looks | 
That loosely dangled on her polished neck ; | 
"Twas uen—l knew it by her beaming eye, | 
That spoke a miad of bright intelligence ; 

Twas nex—I knew it by her winning smile, | 
That never failed to captivate the heart ; 

Iwas HER 


| 
I knew it by each look, each turn, | 
That nameless manner, which we can't describe, 
That strange sensation which the heart can feel, 
But language cannot reach 
1 welcomed love—it is a holy lame— 
The precious balm that heals the throbbing breast, 


And I was happy. GEORGE 


nite. 

Riches chance may take or give 

Beauty lives a day, and dies; 
Honour lulls us while we live ; 

Mirth, and cheat, and pleasure flies 
Is there nothing worth our care, an 

Time, and chance, and death, our foes? 
If our joys so fleeting are, 


Aie we only tried to woes ? 





Let bright vintor answer, No; | 
Her eternal pow'rs prevail, } 

} 

When honours, riches, cease to flow, | 
| 


And beauty, mirth, and pleasure fail 


To Orlando. 
I sing not of that soul absorbing power, 
Who rules the court, the camp, the sylvan bower, | 
No blinded votary to his magic spell, 
I cannot strike the chords, that would to passion swell. 
To triendship’s purer name awake my lyre, 
Orlando, thou the trembling notes inspire 5 
Let not the appealing chord, thy heart to gain, 
Fair son of melody, be touched by me in vain. 
Science invests thee in her bright array, 
And tame and honour bids thee haste away ; 
Far more substantial pleasures, thou to roam, 
Doth forleit all the sweets, the comforts of a home 
But go, a moment to protract thy Stay 
Naught e’er would témpt me to induce delay, 
Obey that welcome summons to depart, 
But ah! secure for us a place within thy heart. 
When thou in plenitude of glory crowned, 
Doth hail the love of smiling friends around, 
Remember there are frieads remaining here, 
With wishes kind, and thoughts more inwardly sineere. 
When far from home, with other scenes in view, 
Forget not those to whom you bade adicu; 
One word of ours, we supplicate, one look 
Be registered in smiles upon thy memory’s book. 
But hush my lyre, forbear to dwell too long, 
On the loved theme of poet's early song, 
To one sad melancholy cadence swell, 


As we pronounce that parting, melting word—farewell. 








Leu a. || 











} 


| 
| 





RECITATIVE. 
"Tis now the moon her mildest lustre sheds, 


And the cool rephyrs quit their flowery beds 
The stars peep from their cloudless veil of blue 
To show their brightness and their coldness too 
The midnight flowers that dare not to the day 
Show thei pale beauties, now beneath the ray 
Of that fair planet, blush in silvery light— 
They blush, expand, and flourish sweetly bright 
But hark! the lover's lute in serenade, 
Breathes o'er the waters to the listening maid 
His little bark upon the streamlet floats, 
And distant hills vibrate his dulcet notes 
AIR 
Oh, lady, awake ! 
The moon-beam's smile 
Is upon yon lake, 
And its leafy isle ; 
The stars are gleaming, 
But ‘neath the skies 
There is naught so beaming 
As thy dark eyes. 
Oh, lady, my boat 
Is near to the shore, 
On the waters afloat 
With its light dripping oat 
Then come, ere the beam 
Of the moonlight's smile 
Ilas fled from the stream 
And its leafy isle. 


Duet. 
To be set lo music by Mr. William Blondeli 
WILLIAM 
The daybreak is dawing, love, 
Filed is the night— 
1 go like the morning, love, 
cheerful and bright 
Then adieu, dearest Ellen, 
When evening is near, 
I'll visit thy dwelling, 
'y Fur true love is here 
ELLEN. 
Oh come where the fountain, love, 
Tranquilly flows, 
Bencath the green mountain, love 
Seek for repose. 
Here thy days of our childhood, 
In love's golden beam, 
Mong the moss and the wildwood, 
Passed on like a dream. 
WILLIAM. 
Oh linger awhile, love, 
ELLEN. 
I must away 
WILLIAM 
Oh grant me thy smile, love, 
Vis hope’s brilliant ray. 
With evening expect me, 
ELLEN. 
To the moment be true. 


And may angel's protect thee 


BOTH. 
Sweet Ellen, adieu. 
Dear William, adieu GEORG! 
a 
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